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XXVIII.—Notes on the Birds of Southern Texas. 
By H. E. Dresser. 


In offering the following notes on the birds observed in Southern 
Texas and the country adjacent to the Rio Grande of Mexico, it 
may probably be as well to preface them with the following par- 
ticulars as to my own movements. I arrived at Matamoras, 
Mexico, on the 26th June, 1863, under rather unfavourable 
auspices, having been upset crossing the bar of the river, losing 
everything excepting my gun, pistol, and some articles of value, 
which I carried on my person. The loss of my clothes did not 
trouble me much; but the loss of my papers, books, and particu- 
larly of my ‘ American Ornithology,’ was very annoying, as I did 
not know much about the birds of the Southern States and Mexico, 
and I was fully aware that ornithology would be the only amuse- 
ment I should find during my stay. I remained at Matamoras 
from the day mentioned until the first week in September, and 
spent all my spare time shooting and skinning birds. The coun- 
try near the town is barren-looking, being low, sandy, and over- 
grown with Cacti and Algaroba (Mezquite) bushes, with very few 
trees of any size. At one end of the town is a good-sized lagoon 
or pond, formerly the main bed of the river, heyond which are 
some fair-sized trees and a field, and beyond that again the Rio 
Grande. This and a grove some two miles up the river proved 
the best places for collecting, and many were the birds I shot 
there. I found the season too far advanced for eggs, nor did I 
obtain any but those of the Mocking-bird (Mimus polyglottus). At 
first I did not meet with a great variety of species; but those 
which I did procure were, I suppose, all breeding near there. 
At the town-lagoon Ageleus pheniceus, Quiscalus macrurus, 
Scolecophagus cyanocephalus, Grus americanus, Florida caerulea, 
Ægialites vociferus, Recurvirostra americana, Himantopus nigri- 
collis, Symphemia semipalmata, Fulica americana, Sterna frenata, 
Hydrochelidon plumbea, Rhynchops nigra, and occasionally Den- 
drocygna autumnalis were found; and near the river, wherever 
there were trees and bushes, and in the “ chaparral,” Cathartes 
aura, C. atratus, Coccyzus americanus, Geococcyx californianus, 
Chordiles popetue, C. henryi, and C. texensis, Milvulus forficatus, 
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Tyrannus couchi or melancholicus, a great variety of the small 
green Flycatchers (Vireo), Dendreca estiva, Cotyle riparia, Hi- 
rundo lunifrons, Progne purpurea, Mimus polyglottus, Harpo- 
rhynchus curvirostris, Guiraca cerulea, Cyanospiza ciris, Cardinalis 
virginianus, Icterus baltimore, Columba flavirostris, Melopelia 
leucoptera, Chamepelia passerina, Ortalida maccalli, Ortyx texa- 
nus, &e. &e. In the grove up the river Tyrannus couchi, Mil- 
vulus forficatus, and other Flycatchers were breeding abundantly, 
but all had young. All three species of Night-Hawks were 
common, and in the dusk of the evening came flying towards 
the river, literally by thousands. 

Towards the middle of August the birds of passage began to 
appear, and the town-lagoon swarmed with Herons and Waders 
of all sorts ; indeed I shot thirteen White Herons (Garzetta can- 
didissima) at one discharge. The Mexicans seldom take the 
trouble of going out shooting; and there being so few English 
there, I had it almost entirely to myself, and spent an hour or 
two at the lagoon every day. I generally turned out at four 
o’clock in the morning, and thus had four or five hours outside 
the town before breakfast. Amongst the birds occurring at the 
lagoon I may name the Stilt-Sandpiper (Micropalama himan- 
topus), which I often got when making a “ pot-hunting ” shot 
into a flock of Brown Snipes (Macrorhamphus griseus) ; indeed I 
could have shot eight or ten daily, as I rarely saw a flock of these 
Snipes without three or four Stilt-Sandpipers being with them. 
The Buff-breasted Sandpipers (Tryngites rufescens) appeared late 
in August, and were generally found on some grass near the 
lagoon, and not consorting with the other Sandpipers. Wilson’s 
and the Semipalmated Sandpipers (Tringa wilsoni and EHreu- 
netes petrificatus) were very common. A few Godwits (Limosa 
fedoa) and Curlews (Numenius longirostris and N. hudsonicus) 
also frequented the lagoon, and two species of Ibis (Ibis alba and 
I. ordii) were very common. Several flocks of Spoonbills (Pla- 
talea ajaja) also showed themselves, and I shot four or five at 
different times. Hawks and Woodpeckers seemed to be the 
rarest birds at Matamoras ; indeed I only noticed one species of 
each (Craxirex unicinctus and Picus scalaris) during the whole 
time I was there. 
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I went twice to the Boca Grande (now the town of Cortinas, 
but then a few miserable huts, dignified by the name of Bagdad), 
and shot a few birds there, getting, however, nothing of any note. 
Laughing Gulls, Pelicans, Terns, and Skimmers were common ; 
but of the Waders I did not notice many. I was told of a large 
saltwater lagoon to the southward of Bagdad, where lots of birds 
bred, and among them, according to the statements of the 
Mexicans, the following :— Grus americanus, Recurvirostra ame- 
ricana, Himantopus nigricollis, and Hydrochelidon plumbea. I 
was, howevër, unable to spare the time to visit it; nor indeed 
would it have been of much use, as the egg-season was far past. 
I was told by the Mexicans that some Hawks had been seen at 
the Boca del Rio Grande; but, for myself, I never noticed a 
Hawk of any description, excepting, as I have said, Crawirex 
unicinctus. 

Before starting for San Antonio, I packed up the skins I had 
prepared (more than fifty in number), a few insects, and some 
skins of mammals, and left them ; but on my return, in 1864, I 
found all lost or destroyed, except about half a dozen birds, 
which, however, had the legs and bills destroyed by ants. 

Early in September I started, with one companion, from 
Brownsville to San Antonio, calling at San Patricio and Victoria. 
We camped out the whole way, trusting chiefly to my gun for 
subsistence; and I am glad to say that the supply was seldom 
less than the demand. The country we passed through, the 
first two days of our journey, was covered with chaparral, 
excepting here and there, where small prairies intervened ; and 
we found pretty fair grazing for our horses. I found lots of 
Bush-rabbits, Hares, White-winged and Carolina-Doves (Melo- 
pelia leucoptera and Zenaidura carolinensis), a few Curlews (Nu- 
menius longirostris), and Bartram’s Sandpiper or Field-Plover 
(Actiturus bartramius) ; so we did not starve. 

We were two days passing through the sand-plains, a most 
miserable region, inhabited by nothing but Hares, Curlews, and 
Antelopes, and not a tree or bush to give shelter from the 
scorching sun. Arrived on the other side, we took it coolly, to 
allow our horses to regain their strength (as the sand was up to 
the hubs the whole way) ; and I spent the whole time hunting, 
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and was able to spare enough for several parties camping near 
us. I found the Field-Plover very common and excellent eating ; 
indeed we did not willingly eat anything else so long as we could 
get them. The Buff-breasts (Tryngites rufescens) were common, 
and also proved good eating ; only they were too small. They 
were found in small flocks by the roadside and in grassy places, 
and in their habits reminded me much of the Kentish Plover 
(A¢gialites cantianus). Near Barton’s Rancho I noticed several 
Ducks and a Phalarope (probably Phalaropus wilsoni) on a pond ; 
and at a clump of trees near it several Hawks, amongst which 
I could distinguish Buteo borealis and B. pennsylvanicus. From 
here to Victoria the country was very beautiful, with the excep- 
tion of a few portions from Barton’s Rancho to the Nueces, and 
the avifauna seemed changed toa large extent. Shrikes (Collyrio 
ludovicianus), Woodpeckers, and Hawks were abundant; and I 
was able to add lots of Quail (Ortya texanus) and a few Prairie- 
hens (Cupidonia cupido) to our bill-of-fare. At first Curlews 
were very abundant, and not difficult to approach; but the further 
east we travelled, the fewer we noticed. Sandhill-Cranes (Grus 
canadensis) were also not uncommon ; and I am pretty sure that 
I saw several little Cranes (G. fraterculus). 

We remained several days at Victoria, and then started off to 
York Town, and from there to San Antonio. We spent our 
last night at Sulphur Springs ; and the host there (Sutherland), 
a keen hunter, showed me two fine heads of the Virginian Deer, 
which had the horns locked together so that they could not be 
disengaged without breaking them. He had found the deer 
dead, and partly decomposed. As he did not seem to value 
them much, I offered him a box of Eley’s caps for them, which 
he eagerly accepted. I afterwards sent them to Brownsville, 
-where they were eventually lost. 

At San Antonio I settled down for the time being, and sub- 
sequently made that place my head-quarters until I finally left 
the country in July 1864. 

I was fortunate in finding Dr. A. L. Heermann at San Antonio, 
and arranged to live in the same house with him. This wasa 
great advantage to me, as often, when obliged to leave birds 
half skinned to attend to business, he would kindly finish them 
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for me; and besides that, he had a thorough knowledge of the 
adjacent country. Of his reputation as an ornithologist and 
oologist I need say nothing, as his name will be well known 
to most naturalists. I had, before leaving England, heard of 
his death, and therefore was both surprised and gratified to find 
him alive and comparatively speaking in good health. 

I set to work hard at San Antonio, but found time to make 
many excursions to the Medina and Attascosa Rivers, the Ban- 
dera Hills, and the like, in which Dr. Heermann was, owing to 
his infirmity, unable to join. In November I spent a week 
deer-hunting in the Bandera range, in company with a couple 
of old Texan hunters, and had first-rate sport. I intended re- 
maining out ten or eleven days, but on the eighth day of our trip 
I was recalled by business to San Antonio. Here I first saw 
Massena’s Quail (Cyrtonyx massena), and was even able to make 
a meal of these rare birds (preserving the skins, however, for 
myself), besides obtainmg many additions to my collection. 
Of the Hawks, Falco polyagrus, Hypotriorchis columbarius, Acci- 
piter cooperi, Buteo borealis, B. elegans, B. pennsylvanicus, Poly- 
borus tharus, and Craxirex unicinctus were pretty common. I 
saw several Barred Owls (Syrnium nebulosum), and shot a couple 
of Prairie-Owls (Athene hypogea) and one Scops (Scops maccalli?). 
Blue-birds (Sialia arctica and S. sialis) were very abundant; and I 
saw not a few Buntings (Pipilo arcticus, Zonotrichia gambeli, Ca- 
lamospiza bicolor) and other small birds. Wild Turkeys (Melea- 
gris gallopavo) were especially abundant; but having so much 
venison in camp that it was spoiling, we abstained from shooting 
many, and were just on the point of starting on a Turkey-hunt, 
in order to supply our friends in town, when the Mexican mes- 
senger arrived to recall me. We had, however, eight hind quar- 
ters of deer and a couple of Turkeys in stock, so did not return 
quite empty-handed. 

In December I made a short trip to the Upper Rio Grande, 
remaining a few days at Eagle Pass and Piedras Negras, and 
returning to spend Christmas in San Antonio. As before, I 
drove my own horses, camping out on the road ; and as I tra- 
velled slowly and carried little weight, I was able to skin and 
carry with me a few birds. As on the lower road, I noticed 
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the difference in the birds between the Nueces and Rio Grande, 
and the Nueces and San Antonio. On the San Antonio side, 
the Texan Quail (Ortyx texanus) and Cardinal (Cardinalis vir- 
ginianus) were amongst the commoner birds, whereas past the 
Nueces I only noticed the Texan Cardinal (Pyrrhuloxia sinuata) 
and Blue Quail (Callipepla squamata). Nor did I see any 
Quiscalus macrurus before arriving at the Nueces. Amongst 
the birds observed on the way I may name Falco polyagrus, 
Hypotriorchis columbarius, Accipiter cooperi, A. fuscus, Buteo 
elegans, Craxirex unicinctus, Sayornis sayus, Stalia arctica, Pi- 
pilo arcticus, Ægialites montanus, and Fulix collaris. 

I made a second trip to Eagle Pass on the 29th of January, 
1864, remaining there until the 21st of March. At first I could 
find no place to live at, every mud hut being filled; but on the 
second day Captain Weyman kindly offered me the Powder- 
house at Fort Duncan, which I and an English friend soon 
transformed into pretty fair bachelor-quarters. I had very 
little to do, and was generally out with my gun; but game was 
very scarce. The town (if thirty to forty mud huts can be so 
called) is on the banks of the river, and the adjacent country 
is merely a sand plain overgrown with thorn-bushes and Cacti, 
with a few hillocks in the distance. I rode to some of the 
streams higher up the river, where the country was more wooded 
and fertile-looking ; but, owing to the unsafe state of the fron- 
tier, one cannot go far unless accompanied by a few well-armed 
companions. The commonest birds near the town were Calli- 
pepla squamata, Harporhynchus curvirostris, Oreoscoptes mon- 
tanus, Poospiza bilineata, Campylorhynchus brunneicapillus, Falco 
polyagrus, Hypotriorchis columbarius, and Pyrrhuloxia sinuata, 
which latter bird I often noticed in cages, and was told by 
the Mexicans that a great number of their nests are to be 
found at the proper season near the town. I also shot a couple 
of fine specimens of Phenopepla nitens. 

On my return to San Antonio, Westfall, the frontier-man, 
met me at the Leona, and wanted me to take a hunt with him; 
but finding it would take up too much time, I was compelled, 
most unwillingly, to refuse. I drove, however, off the road at 
the Blanco, and spent three days hunting there and on the Sa- 
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vonal, in company with three others, getting Deer, Turkeys, 
Peccaries, and plenty of wild honey, but no additions to my 
collection, excepting a specimen of Polioptila cerulea, which I 
found very abundant. 

At San Antonio I stayed some time, and hoped to have re- 
mained there during the breeding-season ; but, unfortunately, I 
had to visit Houston on business, and, availing myself of an 
offer from Governor Vidaurri and Colonel Dickinson (who were 
on their way to Houston, the former having been driven from 
Mexico by Juarez) to join them, I started for that town on 
the 15th of May. We had to pass through Austin, as the 
Governor had some business there, which rather lengthened 
our journey; but as we traversed a lovely country, and had 
everything we could want with us, I, for one, was not dis- 
satified with the delay. We travelled slowly, and I had lots of time 
to shoot and nest, and succeeded in getting a few eggs, amongst 
others those of Chondestes grammica and Zenaidura carolinensis. 
On arriving at the Colorado, at Bastrop we found Swallow-tailed 
Kites very common, and Mississippi-Kites almost equally so. 
Of the former I once saw between forty and fifty at one time, 
I should much have liked to have remained a week at some plan- 
tation on the road, and have taken the eggs of these birds with my 
own hands, but, much to my disgust, was unable to do so; for, 
on my arrival at Houston, I found that I should have to spend 
at least a week in idleness before settling some business I had 
there. I determined not to remain in the town, as I could get 
no shooting or egging near it, so started immediately for Gal- 
veston, and stayed there until I was wanted. On my arrival 
there I found plenty of birds, but no chance of getting any 
eggs unless by taking a boat ; and, owing to the strict blockade, 
none were allowed outside. General Hawes, however, kindly 
gave me the use of a boat, with leave to go where I chose, and, 
furthermore, a pass permitting me to shoot anywhere and to 
enter any of the fortifications with which the island is studded. 
I therefore spent much time shooting on the island, and oc- 
cupied three days (from the Ist to the 3rd of June) outside, 
with a pilot, on an egging expedition. We had, unluckily, a 
very small boat, and could not go very far, which was unfor- 
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tunate, as I was told that I should find the eggs of the Stilt and 
Avocet on an island some distance along the coast. We went 
along West Bay, and, having a head-wind, it took us nearly all 
day to get to the islands towards the end of the bay. We 
examined several, but obtained nothing excepting a couple of 
eggs of the Least Tern (Sterna frenata), which I found just above 
the drift-stuff in a slight depression in the sand. Pelicans 
were common, but had already hatched; so we got no eggs. 
On the islands we noticed the following birds :—Garzetta can- 
didissima, Herodias egretta, Ardea herodias, Demiegretta ludo- 
viciana, Aigialites vociferus, Strepsilas interpres, Recurvirostra 
americana, Himantopus nigricollis, Symphemia semipalmata, Plotus 
anhinga, Chroicocephalus atricilla, Sterna aranea, Ñ. regia, S. 
wilsoni, S. frenata, Rhynchops nigra, and Sterna fuliginosa, of 
which latter I only saw a couple. We drew up our boat on 
one of the small islands, and, collecting some drift-wood, soon 
had the kettle boiling over a roaring fire, and with a few fish 
we had caught, and some other food we had with us, made 
a good meal, and turned in for the night on the soft sand. 

The next morning we were up bright and early, and com- 
menced examining some of the islands, but found nothing but 
a few eggs of Wilson’s Tern until the afternoon, when, seeing a 
flock of Gulls and Terns at some distance, Gifford told me we 
had a chance of getting something there. We sailed to where 
we saw the most birds collected (a small island off the main 
island); and on our landing, hundreds of birds rose up. I 
marked a Laughing Gull up, and, on going there, found a nest 
containing three eggs, and, further on, took four or five more 
nests and some eggs, which at first I could not identify; but 
later I marked a bird, and shot it. On examination it proved 
to be Sterna aranea, the Gull-billed or Marsh-Tern. After 
taking most of the eggs we found here, we proceeded to an 
island further on, where we noticed a few Egrets (Garzetta 
candidissima) and Louisiana Herons (Demiegretia ludoviciana), 
and on reaching the island they rose in such numbers as to fill 
the air above us. Here we had no lack of eggs, as we found 
at least from two to three hundred nests of D. ludoviciana at 
one end of the island. The nests, clumsily and heavily built of 
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drift-sticks and grass, were placed on the low bushes or long 
grass, and contained three or four eggs (generally the latter 
number) of a light-blue colour. Near them and amongst them 
were a dozen or more Laughing Gulls’ nests, some very slightly 
built of straws and drift-stuff, and others pretty well formed ; 
indeed it looked much as if the Gulls had taken possession of 
Herons’ nests in some cases. 

Further on were a few nests of the Egrets; and at one end 
of the island we found a large colony of Wilson’s Terns, but, 
finding many hatched out, we only took a few eggs, which were 
fresh. These Terns make a sort of nest on the large piles of 
drift-grass, and lay three or four eggs, much resembling those 
of our Common Terns (Sterna fluviatilis). We noticed several 
Spoonbills (Platalea ajaja) and a pair of Long-legged Ducks 
(Dendrocygna fulva), which I thought might have a nest near ; 
but I was mistaken, for on shooting and examining one, the 
male, I found the testes but slightly developed. 

On leaving this island we tried the main island, and found a 
large colony of Larus atricilla and Sterna aranea. This latter 
bird makes scarcely any nest, and indeed often merely scratches 
a hole in the sand. The nest, when there is one, is merely 
composed of a few straws round a hole scratched in the sand, 
and contains three or four eggs. Most of the eggs were slightly 
incubated ; whereas those of the Laughing Gull were very fresh. 
Great quantities of Skimmers were about, but we found no 
eggs; indeed Gifford told me that they generally breed later in 
the season. We were tired, and therefore turned in early ; and 
the next morning, after taking a few more eggs of the above- 
named species and a couple of nests of Sterna frenata, we re- 
turned to the town. As we had nearly two bushels of eggs 
with us, we feasted on them for several days at the hotel, and 
found them excellent eating, especially those of the Laughing 
Gull. 

I made several trips along the island, and to a lake on it, at 
which latter place I saw a great quantity of Dendrocygna fulva, 
which a German, who shot birds for the market, told me breed 
here late in June. Wilson’s Sandpipers and Wilson’s Plover 
were also pretty common; also Willets, Curlew (Numenius 
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longirostris), Blue, Great, and Snowy Herons, Spoonbills, Avo- 
cets, Stilts, Turnstones, and Killdeer Plover. Of the land-birds 
the island is very bare; but I found Icterus spurius, Tyrannus 
carolinensis, and Quiscalus major breeding there: the eggs, how- 
ever, were all either incubated or hatched out. I found and shot 
some species of Marsh-Wren, but, not having brought any 
natural history-work from San Antonio with me, could not make 
sure as to which it was. 

I went back to San Antonio about the middle of June, and 
remained there until the latter end of July, when I left to return 
to England. 

Brownsville, owing to the war, being inaccessible, I had to go 
to Matamoras by way of Laredo, at which place I remained a 
couple of days, and was lucky enough to find some nests near the 
town—among them those of Poospiza bilineata, Peucea cassini, 
and Campylorhynchus brunneicapillus, and near Roma one nest of 
Harporhynchus curvirostris, all containing eggs. Of the Black- 
throated Sparrow and Brown-headed Wren I found many nests on 
the journey, all, however, either containing young or else empty, 
the young having flown. The last-named bird has a peculiar 
predilection for placing its nest in the most exposed situations 
possible; and if a dead bush is to be found, one can generally 
see a nest stuck on the top of it: between two cactus-leaves is 
also a favourite place. The Black-throated Sparrow generally 
places its nest in the low bush, or in a bush by the roadside. 

Matamoras I found much changed, it having grown into a 
large town; and as for collecting, “ pot-hunters ” had become so 
numerous that my favourite places, the lagoon and the groves up 
the river, were quite deserted; indeed I noticed nothing but a 
few Coots on the former. I found all the bird-skins I had sent 
from San Antonio, at different times, all safe; but a large box, 
containing all the larger eggs I had collected in Texas, and which 
I had despatched shortly before leaving San Antonio, was not 
forthcoming. This I have since heard of; but it has not yet been 
received, though I hope it may arrive. I therefore packed 
up, and having shipped the skins (about four hundred in 
number) to England, returned home by way of New Orleans 
and New York. 

N. S.—VOL, I. Z 
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In the following list are some remarks bracketed and having 
the letters “A. L. H.” appended. These are remarks made by 
Dr. Heermann in pencil in my note-book, which I cannot do 
better than put in his own words. 


CATHARTES AURA (Linneus). Turkey-Buzzard. 


One of the commonest birds throughout the country, particu- 
larly about the roads on which cotton was being hauled to a 
shipping-port, being lured thither by the quantities of dead 
oxen and mules strewn all along. Breeds all through the country, 
where, on the banks of the streams, the timber grows sufficiently 
thick to afford a secure shelter. I never succeeded in taking any 
of its eggs, but was shown many nests on the banks of the 
Medina, Attascosa, and San Antonio rivers, and have had the 
eggs brought to me by the negroes and Mexican vaqueros. The 
nests I have seen were large, bulky, composed of sticks, and 
generally placed at some height on a cypress or an oak near 
the river-bank. In hunting after Turkeys on the roost by 
moonlight, I have often been deceived by these birds, which, in 
the uncertain light, much resemble them. 


CATHARTES ATRATUS (Bartram). Black Vulture. 


On the lower Rio Grande I found this bird about equally 
common with the preceding, but towards San Antonio much less 
common. ‘They are generally found in company, attended also 
by Polyborus tharus and Craxtrex unicinctus. 

I had the eggs sent to me by a German from Systerdale, where 
they were found in a nest made on the ground amongst some 
rocks; and the sender told me that there these Vultures seemed 
to have it all to themselves, to the exclusion of the Red-headed 
Vultures. Dr. Heermann took the eggs on the Attascosa River. I 
have not the eggs here (they being, with most of my larger eggs, 
still en route) ; but, so far as I recollect, they differed only from 
those of the Turkey Buzzard in being somewhat smaller. 


CATHARTES BURROVIANUS, Cassin. Mexican Vulture. 

Dr. Heermann tells me that he noticed several of these birds at 
a rancho several leagues from Brownsville. I myself also noticed 
several small Vultures on the Palo Alto prairie, near Brownsville, 
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but, not having my gun with me, could not procure one to make 
sure whether they belonged to this species. 


Fatco anatuM, Bonaparte. Duck-Hawk. 

Several of my friends at Matamoras, and also Mr. Pierce, the 
United States’ Consul, described to me a Falcon found there 
during the winter, following the vast flocks of wild fowl, which 
can be no other than this. Several were shot, but they were 
unable to preserve a single skin; however, they gave me a pretty 
accurate description of the bird. At San Antonio, where I win- 
tered, I saw none. 


FALCO COLUMBARIUS, Linneus. Pigeon-Hawk. 

Common about Bexar and the adjoining counties during the 
whole year, and occasionally breeds near the Medina River. In 
December I saw several, when on a journey to Eagle Pass from 
San Antonio, and on my excursions in the neighbourhood of 


Eagle Pass. 


Fatco poiyacrus, Cassin. Prairie- Falcon. 

Common during the winter on the prairies near San Antonio, 
and still more common towards Bandera. A few remain to breed ; 
but I did not succeed in procuring the eggs. In June, Dr. Heer- 
mann noticed one strike and carry off a young Turkey ; therefore 
it probably had young ones near. In December, when at Eagle 
Pass, I found them common there. 


TINNUNCULUS SPARVERIUS (Linnzus). American Kestrel. 

This beautiful little Hawk I found quite common near San 
Antonio and to the eastward throughout the whole year. It 
breeds, I was told, in the neighbourhood of San Antonio, nesting 
in a hollow tree. To the westward of San Antonio I found 
them scarcer, and noticed none on the Rio Grande. 


ACCIPITER COOPERI, Bonaparte. Cooper’s Sparrow-Hawk. 
Not uncommon about San Antonio, where I procured several 
specimens. I also shot specimens in November on the Bandera 
hills, and in December at Eagle Pass. Breeds on the Attascosa 
and Medina. A lad procured me the eggs early in April at the 
former place, shooting the bird on the nest, but, with true Texan 
carelessness, broke them all in bringing them to San Antonio. 
z2 
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ACCIPITER FUSCUS (Gmelin). Sharp-shinned Hawk. 

This bird came under my notice nowhere further south and 
west than San Antonio, at which place it is common, and where 
I shot several at different times. It remains near there during 
the breeding-season, and probably breeds in the dense cedar- 
thickets towards the hill-ranges. 


Burro swarnsont, Bonaparte. Swainson’s Buzzard. 

I procured one specimen in immature plumage between San 
Antonio and the Medina River, on the 9th of April 1864. 

I was on my way to spend Sunday at Howard’s Rancho; and 
noticing several dark-coloured Hawks at some distance from the 
path, I rode towards them to see what they were, and just suc- 
ceeded in getting a snap-shot from the saddle at this bird. Un- 
luckily I was mounted on a half-broken mustang, who, to judge 
from the capers he cut, had never before heard a gun discharged 
so close to him; and before I could get him sufficiently quieted 
down to allow me to dismount, the other Hawks had made good 
their retreat, and I did not see them again. Two others were 
close to me when I fired, which, so far as I could see, were Har- 
lan’s Hawks, as they lacked the rufous colouring on the shoulders 
and the white band on the tail. 

Male. Beak horn- ae cere yellow; legs light yellow; iris 
dark brown. 


Burro HARLANI (Audubon). Harlan’s Buzzard. 

I noticed this bird on several occasions, but was not fortunate 
enough to shoot one. I have one specimen shot bya lad on the 
Medina River. A man living near there, a good sportsman and 
careful observer, told me that he had several times found nests 
of this bird; and Dr. Heermann took the eggs there some years 
ago. 

Burro BoRrEALIS (Gmelin)... Red-tailed Buzzard. 

Common throughout all Texas at all seasons of the year, 
breeding in all parts, preferring, however, the heavily-timbered 
country. I procured the eggs from Systerdale and also from 
the Medina River. 

I shot several very large specimens of this bird, which approach 
very nearly Professor Baird’s description of B. montanus ; still 
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on careful examination I do not think they are anything but the 
common Redtail. 


Burro Lineatus (Gmelin). Red-shouldered Buzzard. 

This bird I noticed all through the country, from the Nueces 
eastward. It breeds in the heavily-wooded river-bottoms of the 
Medina, Guadaloupe, Attascosa, &e.; but I did not succeed in 
procuring the eggs. 


Burro eLecans, Cassin. Red-bellied Buzzard. 
Not uncommon near San Antonio during the winter season ; 
but I am very doubtful as to whether it remains there to breed. 


Burro PENNSYLVANICUs (Wilson). Broad-winged Buzzard. 

Not uncommon from the Nueces River to the eastward. In 
September I noticed several near the Mission of San Patricio. 
and during the winter shot several specimens near San Antonio, 
In May I shot a young bird on the Medina, and early in June 
found a nest, containing young, near the Colorado river. It was 
placed on a high cotton-wood tree, and in an almost inaccessible 
position. 


ARCHIBUTEO FERRUGINEUS (Lichtenstein). Squirrel-Hawk. 
A fine specimen was sent to me by Col. McCormick, labelled 
as having been collected at Fort Stockton by P. Duffy. 


Navc erus Furcatus (Linneus). Swallow-tailed Kite. 

I was fortunate enough to find this graceful bird very abun- 
dant in some parts of Texas, and had a good opportunity of 
observing and admiring it in what I think I may call its true 
home. About San Antonio de Bexar it is only occasionally 
found, and is generally to be seen late in July, before heavy 
rains; but nearer to the Rio Grande, and in that portion of. 
Mexico through which I travelled, I did not notice it, nor could 
I hear of any fork-tailed Hawk. Towards Northern Texas, 
however, I began to see it; and at Peach Creek and near Gon- 
zales I found it by no means uncommon. On the Colorado, 
Brazos, and Trinity Rivers it is one of the commonest birds ; 
and every child knows it under the names of Scissor-tailed, 
Forky-tailed, and Fish-tailed Hawk, or Fish-Hawk. It only 
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remains during the summer months, arriving early in April, and 
breeds later than the other birds of prey. 

On the 26th of May I found this species very abundant on a 
creek near the Colorado, but, on shooting and examining several 
examples, ascertained that they had not then commenced breed- 
ing. They were, however, preparing their nests; and from the 
number I saw about one large grove, I should judge that they 
may probably breed in society. On my wounding a bird, the 
rest came flying overhead like Sea-Gulls, uttering harsh cries, 
and I counted between forty and fifty over me at one time To 
my great disgust, I was compelled to remain in Houston and 
Galveston during the whole of June, to attend to some urgent 
business ; but a friend, a planter on the Brazos, promised me 
that he would carefully watch certain nests and secure the eggs 
for me. Soon after I left he wrote to me, saying that he had 
examined one nest, but had found the young ones hatched and 
flown, which, he said, puzzled him, the season being so early. 
I suppose, however, that it must have been an old nest that the 
birds were repairing; for he promised to watch and see if the 
bird would not lay again, and early in July (I not having heard 
from him in the meanwhile) he met me in San Antonio, and 
delighted me with the intelligence that he had, about a fortnight 
previously, secured four eggs for me, which, he considered, would 
be a sufficient number. These he had blown and packed with 
great care, leaving them for me at the Brazos. I therefore 
(being on my way home) could not bring them with me, but 
arranged with a friend (who will, I hope, soon return to England) 
for him to bring them. 

My friend, the planter, said he could not understand a man 
collecting a lot of egg-shells ; as for stuffed birds, he could see 
something in that, as they were ornamental. He promised, 
however, seeing that I really valued the eggs of this bird, to do all 
in his power to procure a lot of them for me the following spring. 
t He tells me that the Swallow-tailed Kite builds high up in 
oak, sycamore, or cotton-wood trees, sometimes quite far from 
the creeks. Those I noticed in May were preparing their nests 
in some high cotton-wood trees in a grove quite close to the 


creek. 
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Most of the negroes know the nest of this bird. One, a very 
intelligent man, near Richmond, Brazos county, told me that 
he had seen two nests on one tree, a large sycamore, then add- 
ing, gratuitously, that the eggs were worth looking after, as he 
had eaten them on several occasions and found them very good. 

This bird presents a singularly pleasing appearance on the 
wing, gliding in large circles without apparent effort; still the 
flight is very rapid. The tail is generally very widely spread ; 
and, when sailing in circles, the wings are kept almost motion- 
less. I watched one very closely, as it was hunting after grass- 
hoppers on a piece of prairie near Brenham. It went over the 
ground as carefully as a well-trained pointer, every now and 
then stooping to pick up a grasshopper ; and, to me, the feet and 
bill appeared to touch the insect simultaneously*. They seem 
very fond of wasp-grubs, and will carry a nest up to some high 
perch and sit there, holding it in one claw, and picking out the 
grubs. I once saw one drop a nest, and catch it before it 
reached the ground. I examined the stomachs of all I shot 
(scme ten or twelve), and found them to contain sometimes 
beetles, sometimes grasshoppers. On my labels I find noted 
as follows :—TIris rich dark reddish brown ; bill dark horn-blue; 
legs light milk-blue, with the divisions between the scutella 
darkly marked. The sexes are scarcely distinguishable, except- 
ing by dissection; as a rule, however, the female is the larger 
and more robust bird. 


IcTINIA MISSISSIPPIENSIS (Wilson). Mississippi-Kite. 

This beautiful little Hawk is by no means an uncommon bird 
in Texas, being generally found in the same localities as Wau- 
clerus furcatus. Near San Antonio it is not very common, but 
is occasionally found there, and breeds there, as I procured both 
the old and young birds during the summer. In November 
1863 I noticed a pair flying about near Howard’s Rancho, on the 
Medina, but did not succeed in shooting them. 

In travelling eastward in the month of May, I first noticed 
this bird near the Rio Colorado, and was told, by the negroes on 
one of the plantations, that they were then nesting. On the 


* Cf. Ibis, 1860, p. 242.—Ep. 
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20th May I shot a female on the banks of the Colorado, from 
which I extracted a fully formed but not quite perfect egg. It 
was almost round, and, for the size of the bird, rather large ; but 
of the colour when perfect I could, of course, form no opinion. I 
was sorry that I was unable to remain a few days there and pro- 
cure the eggs; for I feel certain that I could have succeeded in 
finding several nests had I only had time enough to spare. 

Eastward of the Colorado I saw this bird pretty often, but, 
owing to the great difficulty in sending anything towards the 
Mexican frontier, I did not shoot any more. Indeed, I am glad 
I did not do so, as I could never have brought the skins away 
with me. 

The young bird I have differs considerably from the adult. 
It is dull brownish-black above, spotted with pure white, the 
tips of the wing- feathers being edged with white, the throat and 
space round the eye yellowish-white; the entire under parts 
dull whitish, with longitudinal stripes of reddish-brown; and 
the tail blackish-brown, almost imperceptibly edged with dull 
white. 


Circus Hupsonivs (Linneus). American Harrier. 

Abundant throughout the whole country eastward of the Rio 
Nueces, at all seasons of the year. I noticed far more in full 
blue plumage there than I did in New Brunswick, where it is also 
common. In the neighbourhood of San Antonio I used to meet 
with them on the prairies, where they feed on the small green 
lizards which abound there, and which they catch with great 
dexterity. 


HALIAETUS LEUCOCEPHALUS (Linneus). Bald Eagle. 

Not uncommon in some parts of the country, more particu- 
larly near the head-waters of some of the rivers. Westfall the 
hunter (the well-known guide through the Indian country), who 
met me at Uvalde in March, told me that on his way down 
from his camp on the Leona, a distance of about forty miles, he 
had noticed no less than eight nests. He told me, however, 
that it was no use climbing up to them for the sake of the eggs, 
as they would be hatched out by that time. It breeds also on 
the Attascosa. 
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Potysorvus THARUS (Molina). Caracara-Hagle. 

This bird, which is also known under the names of Mexican 
Eagle and Dominica Buzzard, is abundant from the Rio Grande 
to the Rio Guadaloupe ; but further east I never noticed any. It 
consorts altogether with the Vultures, feeding on carrion, and 
walking about with ease, but is not often seen in such numbers 
as they are. Near San Antonio they are abundant, and in De- 
cember 1863 I counted upwards of twenty of these birds toge- 
ther, with a lot of Vultures and several Harris’s Buzzards, all 
busy with the offal near the slaughter-house. It breeds all over 
the country, building a large, bulky nest of sticks, lined with 
small roots and grass, generally placed in a low mezquite or oak 
tree, and laying three or four roundish eggs, marked much like 
those of the European Honey-Buzzard. I found several nests in 
April and during May; but the rancheros told me that they find 
eggs as late as June. East of Seguin I saw very few of these 
birds, and, as I before said, none east of the Rio Guadaloupe. 
When alive, this bird has the legs yellow, bill bluish, and the 
naked space round the eye of a beautiful rose-coloured tinge, or, 
rather, rose-coloured tinged with carmine. The young bird has 
the legs dull bluish-white. 

CRAXIREX UNIcINCTUS (Temminck). Harris’s Buzzard. 

Common throughout the whole country to the Colorado River, 
after which I noticed but few. This was the only Hawk I no- 
ticed at Matamoras during the summer. It is a heavy, sluggish 
bird, seldom seen on the wing, and subsisting, so far as I could 
see, entirely on carrion. All along the road from Brownsville 
to San Antonio [ noticed these birds, either perched on some tree 
by the roadside or busy, in company with Vultures and Cara- 
caras, regaling themselves on some offensive carrion. 

They breed in the neighbourhood of the San Antonio, Medina 
and Attascosa Rivers, having eggs in the month of May. A nest 
found on the 4th of May, near the Medina River, was built of 
sticks, very slightly lined, and placed in a low hackberry-tree. 
The eggs, four in number, were white, with a faint bluish tinge, 
very sparingly spotted and blotched with red. Dr. Heermann 
wished Mr. A. Newton to have them, and they were accordingly 
reserved for that gentleman. 
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In fresh-killed specimens the bill is bluish, cere yellow, iris 
brown, and legs yellow. 


STRIX PRATINCOLA (Bonap.). American Barn-Owl. 
I have a single specimen of this bird, which was sent in to Dr. 
Heermann as a great rarity. 


Buso vireinianus (Gmelin). Virginian Eagle-Owl. 

Common throughout the country, breeding in most of the 
heavily-wooded river-bottoms, building an open nest, generally 
placed on an oak by the river-side. 


Scops MACCALLI, Cassin. Western Mottled Owl. 

I shot a couple of small Owls, one near the town of San An- 
tonio and the other at Galligher’s Rancho, Bandera county, which 
Dr. Heermann pronounced to be Scops maccalli. I was, however, 
rather doubtful about them, and am sorrynot to find them amongst 
the skins that I have succeeded in bringing home in safety. 


BRACHYOTUS CASSINI, Brewer. American Short-eared Owl. 
[Common at times near San Antonio during the winter 
months, keeping itself in the tall weeds and grass.—A. L. H.] 


SyRNIUM NEBULOSUM (Forster). Barred Owl. 

Very abundant, at all seasons of the year, in the wooded parts 
of the country. I did not find any nest, but was told by the 
hunters that they build in a hollow tree in the dense woods near 
the river. 


ATHENE HYPOGÆA (Bonap.). Prairie-Owl. 

This bird I noticed at all seasons in the prairie-country. 
Near the Rio Leon and Medina they are not uncommon, and in 
one place had taken possession of some deserted rat-holes. 

I shot several specimens near San Antonio and at Eagle Pass, 
at which latter place I found them quite common on the sand- 
plains near the town. In specimens I shot, the legs were greenish 
grey; iris bright yellow; beak dull greenish, with yellow tip ; 
and stomach containing coleopterous insects and field-mice. 

Nycrea NIVEA (Gray). Snowy Owl. 

[A single specimen was shot near San Antonio, three years 


before the war.—A. L. H.] 
[To be continued. | 


